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Pahawh Hmong (^K ran 8 UE Phajhauj Hmoob [p h a hau h morj |) is the name of a 
phonological writing system for the Hmong language of Southeast Asia (Hmong- 
Mien or Miao-Yao family) created by an uneducated and, at the time of its creation, 
apparently illiterate Hmong peasant, Shong Lue Yang. Pahawh Hmong is unique 
among the writing systems invented in modern times, because it is a system based 
upon subsyllabic phonological units and it exhaustively represents every such unit in 
the language. (Transliterations in this section are in the Romanized Popular Alphabet, 
another widely used system for writing Hmong. Final consonants in RPA indicate 
tones.) 

The development of this writing system and the movement to preserve and dis- 
seminate it are linked to a history of native messianic movements. Many Hmong be- 
lieve that, throughout time, God has given them power and validation through the gift 
of writing. The loss of writing is understood as divine retribution. Shong Lue Yang 
believed that he himself was divine, and that the Pahawh was divinely revealed to him 
for the benefit of the Hmong people. The original version of this writing system was 
created by, or through, Shong Lue Yang in 1959 in the borderlands of northern Laos 
and Vietnam. During the next twelve years, he and his disciples taught the Pahawh 
widely as part of a larger revival of Hmong cultural values. Shong Lue Yang worked 
incessantly on modifications to the Pahawh, producing three increasingly sophisticat- 
ed versions of the script, until in 197 1 government soldiers, fearful of his growing in- 
fluence, assassinated him. He also developed a writing system for the Khmu 
language (Mon- Khmer family), but this script has not been preserved. A full account 
of the development and significance of the script is given in Smalley et al. 1990; an 
account of the life of Shong Lue Yang is presented in Vang et al. 1990. 

Features of the system 

Hmong, like other languages of the area including Chinese, is an isolating language 
with monosyllabic morphemes. It has eight tones, a rich system of initial consonants, 
and only one syllable-final consonant: [rj]. The most widely used Third Stage Re- 
duced Version of Pahawh Hmong (*3 K f3[P UK UJLfl um Phajhauj Ntsiab Duas 
Feb [p h a hau ntfia ?dua pe] 'kernel Pahawh, stage three') represents demisyllables: 
the onset (consonant or consonant cluster) and the rime (vowel, final [rj], and tone 
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table 57.1: 104 Rime (vowel-tone) Symbols of the Third Stage 
Pahawh Hmong with Romanized Popular Alphabet Equivalents 
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combination). In this version, illustrated here, the rime symbols are developing 
unique associations with vowel qualities, while the rime diacritics are developing 
unique associations with tonal values. This line of development is fully realized in 
the last version of Pahawh Hmong which Shong Lue Yang created shortly before his 
death: in this Final Version (■& K QW 1>R Phajhauj Txha [p h a hau ts h a] 'core Pa- 
hawh'), each vowel quality is associated with one symbol, and each tone with one di- 
acritic. However, the Pinal Version is not used by supporters of the Pahawh; although 
more linguistically advanced, it is not as important culturally, and is reserved for 
note-taking. 

The onset and rime elements of each syllable are written in reverse order from 
the way they are pronounced, that is, rime-onset, although the monosyllabic mor- 
phemes themselves are written from left to right across the page. Spaces are used to 
separate morphemes, which are thus typically represented by pairs of symbols. 



The fit between Pahawh Hmong and the spoken language is perfect; all distinc- 
tive sounds are symbolized, including the opposition between the k 'hard" glottal stop 
onset A and the "soft" onset for vowels U, which is here the distinctive absence of 
sound. Other features of the system include the following. 

The rime-onset order of the symbols in a writing system that is otherwise left-to- 
right indicates that Shong Lue Yang perceived vowels and associated tones (UlUi yub 
[ju]) to be primary and consonants ((fin las [la]) to be secondary. 

The final [rj] is not symbolized separately with the available onset symbol for [rj] 
(0 s ); rather, it is perceived as a feature of the rime (see table 57.1). 

The eight tones are indicated by a combination of diacritic and choice of vowel 
symbol. The first four tones are indicated by the choice of the first vowel symbol (U1US 
\?Sl yub teeb [ju terj] 'placement vowel') in combination with tone diacritics; the 
second four tones are indicated by the choice of the second vowel symbol (IflUJ Cfi V 
yub txauv [ju tsau] 'replacement vowel') in combination with a separate set of tone 
diacritics (see table 57. 1). Diacritic symbols also form part of consonant symbols, 
but in this case the diacritics have no independent significance (see table 57.2). 
Both tone and consonant diacritics appear centered above the basic symbols. 

Initial [k] is not symbolized. The absence of an onset symbol indicates that the 
word is pronounced with an initial [k]. 

Similarly, [au] with mid level tone is usually not symbolized. The absence of a 
rime symbol indicates that a word is pronounced with mid level [au]. However, the 
symbol RJ corresponds to mid level [au], and is used for disambiguation when the 
symbol to the left is a rime symbol with inherent [k]. Without such an option, the rime 
from the first word and the onset from the second might be incorrectly read as though 
they belonged together (Smalley et al. 1990: 58). 

Hmong Daw 'White Hmong' is the dialect used for exemplification here. How- 
ever, the other major Hmong dialect of Southeast Asia, Hmong Leng or Hmong Njua 
'Green Hmong', has regular correspondences with Hmong Daw and is equally well 
represented by Pahawh Hmong, since Shong Lue Yang invented two special symbols 
for the Hmong Leng clusters [ndl] and [nd h l] (C" and C"), which do not have counter- 
parts in Hmong Daw. 



The symbols 

Shong Lue Yang's presentation of the Pahawh symbols did not vary from one version 
of the writing system to the next. He displayed vowel-tone combination symbols in 
charts where rows correspond to vowel quality and columns correspond to tone 
(table 57.1). Although consonant symbols are differentiated by diacritics in each 
row, neither the rows (symbols) nor the columns (diacritics) correspond to any pho- 
nological feature of the Hmong consonant inventory (table 57.2 ). Shong Lue Yang 
and his associates also developed logographic symbols for numerals (table 57.3) 
and certain common words, as well as punctuation marks modeled on Western writ- 
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table 57.2: Sixty Onset (consonant) Symbols of the Third Stage 
Pahawh Hmong with Romanized Popular Alphabet Equivalents 
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table 57.3: Numerals 
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ing conventions. Two symbols created to reflect important aspects of Hmong style 
are =h, used following a word to indicate reduplication, and : • , used at the end of a line 
of writing to indicate that the line be chanted rather than read (see Smalley et al. 1990, 
chapter 6, for details). 

Use 

Although it has ardent supporters, Pahawh Hmong is not as widely used as the RPA 
system developed by missionary linguists, chief among them William Smalley, in the 
1950s. Limited access to the equipment necessary to produce the script, lack of ade- 
quate published materials, and association of the script with a movement of political 
resistance in Laos have kept Pahawh Hmong from supplanting the RPA. However, 
most Hmong take great pride in the accomplishment of Shong Lue Yang and in the 
existence of a script created by one of their own people. 



Sample of Hmong Daw 

1. Pahawh Hmong: U& Tin SlUJ Will i3LT Ek 5i n.R FT 

2. RPA: Soob Lwj yog leej neeg tsis tau mus kawm 

3. Transcription: Jorj 1* jo lerj nerj tfi tau mu kai 

4. Gloss: Shong Lue be clf person not get go study 

rtv hk mm itA iin uirr "air, ■am h& 

txawj ntse los ntawm lwm haiv neeg, tab sis 
tsai ntje lo ntai li Mi nerj ta fr 

be.able clever source at another group person but 

niR \?m \?a fiv hk fiiin rtn 5c \?in Av. 

muaj tsheej xeeb txawj ntse los ntawm Vaj Leej Txi. 
mua tferj serj tsai ntje 15 ntai va lerj tsi 

have knowing heart be.able clever source at king clf father 

ram aa Cum *aus ltk oia cur? mm DA uoi mu* uja mus 

paub ib puas yam tsav nyob hauv lub ntiaj teb no uas yog 
pau ?i pua ja tf^i jid Mu lu ntia te no ?ua jo 
know one hundred kind plus exist in clf face earth this which be 
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j. qd win Av A ak hk. jjit f\v rcv mm 'ad, rum 

2. Vaj Leej Txi tau tsim tseg. Thiab nws txawj tshuab raj, tshuab 

3. va lerj tsi tau tfi tfe t h ia ni tsai tfua [a tfiia 

4. king clf father get create leave and he be.able blow flute blow 
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QK rarr b uirr 

Phaj Hauj rau haiv 

p h a hau tau Mi 

Pahawh for group 



uirr uimrcn rc, ha m win &a -av a 

haiv Pub Thawj kawm, es kom lawv nyias ceev tau 

hai pu t h ai kai ?e ko lai jiia cerj tau 

group Khmu study part cause they each concern get 

mp iu. 

moj kuab. 

mr> kiia 



importance 



'Shong Lue was a man who had no education from any foreign country, but was 
educated by the Father. He knew everything in the universe that was created by 
the Father. He also knew how to play the flute, the [mouth harp] and the bam- 
boo pipes. And he knew how to create the Pahawh for the use of the Hmong 
and the Khmu' people, so that they could preserve their own languages.' 

— Text and free translation from Vang et al iggo: 38. 
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